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Announcements 


UR attention has been drawn to the omission of the Spring Grove 
() Polytechnic from the list of institutions in the London Area 

offering classes in librarianship. Special classes have been 
arranged for the summer months, to run from 15th April to 17th 
July. It is hoped to arrange classes in Literary History, Book Selection 
and Advanced Administration. Full particulars from the Principal. 


“ae” 


Council Notes 


Ts Council met on the 18th February, under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. F. M. Gardner, the President for 1942. All the Honorary 
Officers were re-appointed and the nationally elected members of 
the Council. The Standing Committees were appointed so that they 
could meet should need arise and the following were elected as representa- 
tives on committees of the Library Association :—Education: Mr. W. H. 
Phillips; Membership: Miss M. B. Jones; Publications: Mr. W. B. 
Stevenson. 

The Education Secretary reported the difficulties of obtaining suitable 
tutors for the Correspondence Courses in war-time and drew attention to 
the attempts being made in conjunction with the L.A. to provide special 
correspondence courses for men in the Forces. These are to be simplified 
from existing courses and the text-books required cut down to a minimum 
and grouped in lots costing not more than 30s., there being four lots to 
each course and the books being supplied by the Forces authorities. Six 
courses and selections of text-books have also been supplied by the A.A.L. 
‘and are to be paid for by the L.A. for five members who are prisoners of 
war in Germany. 
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Two important Resolutions were carried and have been passed forward 
for the consideration of the L.A. Council. The first was: ‘‘ The Council 
of the A.A.L. consider it essential that Mr. McColvin’s Report should be 
circulated to all Branches and Sections for examination and amendment 
and that the Emergency Committee should then present it complete with 
recommendations and amendments to a meeting of the entire Library 
Association Council, after which it should be circulated to all members of 
the Association, a special General Meeting being called if deemed 
necessary, before the Report be presented to any body other than the 
L.A.” The second suggested that the time had come for the full Council 
of the L.A. to meet to transact the business of the Association rather than 
leaving matters in the hands of the Emergency Committee. 

Attention was drawn to the fact that many copies of the AssISTANT do 
not reach the members for whom they are intended. The Council 
repeated the suggestion which they made at the Council Meeting of 
13th February, 1940, viz. that library representatives should forward the 
ASSISTANT to the home addresses of members now in the Forces if they 
do not know the latest war-time address. Please note: If there are any 
spare copies of any war-time issue of the AssIsTANT available, the Education 
Secretary will be pleased to receive them for his files. 


wate” 


The Crisis in Cataloguing 


Andrew 0D. Osborn! 


WISE German librarian has linked the library administrator and 
A« cataloguer as working for the common aim of economy in 

work and cost coupled with better utilization of a library’s re- 
sources. This aim, he thinks, is expressed in various kinds of co-operative 
work, of pooling interests, and of setting standards. It is to be developed 
prudently, he says, with the objectives setting limitations in such a way 
that more values will not be destroyed than are created.? 

This ideal he set out in a chapter entitled “‘ Tasks for the future.” 
There was a time, and not so very far back, when the library administrator 
and the cataloguer worked side by side. In the more immediate past, 
however, the two have become separated, so that their closer collaboration 
does need to be set down as a task for the future, the immediate future at 

1 Harvard College Library. Reprinted by kind permission of the author 
and the American Library Institute. 

* Rudolf Kaiser, in Fritz Milkau, Handbuch der Bibliothekswissenschaft. 
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that. Many new problems of administration have served to busy the 
administrator, and most cataloguers have had more work than enough, 
with the result that administrators have come to know less and less of 
cataloguing, and cataloguers have come to know less and less about 
general library administration. The situation now is that the administra- 
tor will be forced to pay more attention to cataloguing because it has 
become a major problem field. Neither the administrator alone nor the 
cataloguer alone can solve the many problems. Collaboration is essential, 
and to this end administrators must know more of cataloguing and 
cataloguers must know more of administration. 

This is not to say that administrators must be cataloguers, although it 
is true that there is a great need for cataloguers who are administrators. 
The administrator does need to know enough of cataloguing from the 
inside to be able to control the destiny of his catalogue department wisely. 
Thus it would appear that, if the internship is to be looked on as a 
possible element in the training of a library administrator, then one 
excellent way of exploiting the internship would be to have the prospective 
administrator spend a year in a good catalogue department. Another 
way for prospective administrators to study the problems to be found in a 
catalogue department is to take the second-year course in cataloguing in 
library schools where that course is treated as a seminar devoted to prob- 
lems of catalogue department administration and not merely as an 
advanced course in cataloguing techniques, as, for example, the catalogu- 
ing of rare books. Library schools should be encouraged to plan such a 
course with administration uppermost in mind, and administrators should 
be urged to take it. 

It seems a little odd to be saying such things when as far back as 1915 
Dr. Bishop put the matter in classic form in his address to the Albany 
Library School entitled Cataloguing as an asset. ‘“*‘ The cataloguer,” he 
said, ‘‘ must be an administrator if he is to meet the needs of the future: 
and the administrator cannot afford to be ignorant of these problems of 
cataloguing, which must be solved.”! And again: “If you are to 
administer libraries, you must know libraries, you must be able to work 
your machine, you must have practical knowledge of its parts. Nothing 
in the craft should be foreign to you, least of all the art of cataloguing.” * 

Cataloguing is an art, and as an art it is technical. Its basic rules are 
actually rather few and simple, and, in so far as the rules are kept few and 
simple, it is a delightful art to practise. That is admittedly the romanticist 
point of view. A period of romanticism tends to be followed by a period 

1W. W. Bishop, Cataloguing as an asset: an address to the New York State 
Library School, May 1st, 1915 (Baltimore, 1916), p. 8. 

3 Ibid., p. 22. 
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of classicism with its subservience to rules, and this is what has been 
happening to cataloguing. More and more rules and definitions are 
being worked out constantly, until at the present time it begins to appear 
that classicism is taking full control. Thus it is that cataloguing has be- 
come elaborate, highly technical, a skill too often existing in and for itself. 
This is the kind of cataloguing that the administrator finds himself out of 
touch with, at a loss to comprehend, and without sufficient depth of 
understanding to guide it to safer and surer paths. Cataloguing does not 
need to call for so much sheer craftsmanship. In point of fact, the less 
the cataloguer'is a craftsman pure and simple, the more room there is for 
him to be just an excellent librarian. 

Much of library science and library administration is not at all 
scientific. Over a period of years good administrators have developed a 
body of sound practice, and this it is that can be called library science. 
Perhaps there has been a minimum of theory and a maximum of common 
sense in developing this body of sound practice, and it may be that there 
are certain losses in minimizing the réle of theory. © 

The Legalist Theory of Cataloguing —Actually there are a number of 
theories of cataloguing more or less vaguely in application to-day. The 
principal ones might be characterized as the legalistic, the perfectionistic, 
the bibliographic, and the pragmatic. 

The dominant one is probably the legalistic. According to it, there 
must be rules and definitions to govern every point that arises ; there must 
be an authority to settle questions at issue. So the reviser sits in judgment 
on the cataloguer, and the head cataloguer is the supreme court for his 
particular library. Many of the decisions handed down are purely 
arbitrary, partly because many of the points at issue are simply a matter 
of taste or judgment. 

On the face of it, this seems too arbitrary to be true, but it is precisely 
the way things are done. Here are a few examples from everyday 
practice. The cataloguer says in the collation that the book contains a 
portrait. The reviser changes the collation because she says it is not a 
portrait, the reason being that it is not the picture of anyone named or 
determinable; or it is the picture of the author’s wife standing in front of 
the great pyramid, and so the reviser rules that it is to be taken as a picture 
of the pyramid instead of as a portrait; or it is the picture of a native ina 
book on ethnology, the native being taken as an object of study rather 
than as an individual, apparently; or a hundred and one other nice dis- 
tinctions. Here is another case in point. Thomas Thompson writes a 
book of short stories entitled Lancashire lather. The setting is a barber’s 
shop, and the frontispiece depicts a barber. The cataloguer enters in the 
collation front. (port.). There is no question but that it is the portrait of a 
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real person attired as a barber; but it might be an actor dressed up to 
represent a barber; at any rate, it does not say “‘ Tom Smith,” who could 
be verified as this particular Lancashire barber. Accordingly the reviser, 
with much justification, changes the collation from front. (port.) to mere 
front. 

It requires definite skill to determine when a portrait is not a portrait. 
The cataloguer must pass on caricatures, likenesses on coins and medals, 
effigies from tombs, pictures of mummies, spirit photographs, and a host 
of other difficult situations. And then, of course, there is the group 
portrait to add to the problem. How many people are needed to make a 
group? Here is the autobiography of a distinguished English lawyer. 
The frontispiece shows him in his wig and gown attended by various 
flunkies in front and behind. Since it is a picture of three or four people, 
the cataloguer enters in the collation front. (group port.). The reviser 
changes the collation to front. (port.) on the ground that the flunkies do 
not count and that the intention is to provide merely a portrait of the 
author in an appropriate setting. 

This kind of procedure is part and parcel of the daily conduct of 
catalogue departments. Examples could be multiplied to show that there 
is the greatest of confusion in cataloguers’ minds as to what a facsimile, a 
map, or many another seemingly innocent thing might be when they begin 
to take on some of their varied forms. The cataloguer takes time debat- 
ing the question ; the reviser takes still more time ; and the head cataloguer 
may be called on for a final decision. Debate, discussion, and decision 
eat up a surprising amount of time. Hence the demand in some quarters 

for a cataloguing code that will define or rule on all debatable points. 

Some cataloguers are so impressed by this legalistic theory of cata- 
loguing that they are ready to maintain that a fully developed body of 
definitions, rules, decisions, and precedents will result in decreasing the 
cost of cataloguing. The argument is that if everything has been covered 
in the code of laws then there will be no more debates, no more wasted 
time. If there are “ fifty-seven varieties ” of facsimile, they must all be 
differentiated. Some kinds would be called facsimiles on the catalogue 
card and others would not. It would not matter if the word facsim. in the 
collation stood ambiguously for any of the valid kinds of facsimile. The 
decisions are not concerned with that kind of knowledge. The decision 
is simply to determine whether in this particular instance the general 
term facsim. has been used legitimately or not in the collation. 

Thus the classical tendency in cataloguing tends to push on to the 
final phase of classicism—the phase that leads to decline, the valuing of 
rules and definitions for their own sake. In this way cataloguing can 
become an end in itself, and the cataloguer can become a craftsman 
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instead of a librarian. Such cataloguing does not ask whether the close 
definition of a facsimile results in economy of work and cost coupled with 
better utilization of a library’s resources. The systematic determination 
of out-of-the-way, unusual, or exceptional points, the attempt to rationa- 
lize vague, ambiguous, and highly diverse concepts—these result in a 
theory and practice of cataloguing neither economical nor particularly 
effective. 

The weakest point in the legalistic theory is its treatment of matters 
that must be left indefinite. The proposed revision of the A.L.A. 
cataloguing code has been worked out from a legalistic point of view. 
Where it has failed most signally, in the light of its own theory, is in the 
rules that result in a choice of entry. In the old code such rules (e.g. in 
the treatment of collections under editor or under title and in the treatment 
of Government and other publications under personal or corporate name) 
led to great difficulty. They were probably the hardest rules in the whole 
code to apply. The proposed revision has not improved the situation in 
the slightest, simply because matters of taste and judgment are too 
intangible to operate well in cataloguing or other codes. 

A second serious defect in a legalistic approach to cataloguing is that, 
once it is decided to formulate rules and decisions for all points, the 
process must go on indefinitely. When in the future a point arises not 
covered in the past, the cataloguer cannot use judgment to settle the matter 
but must set a complicated decision-giving apparatus in motion. Time 
and attention must be given to settling an infinite variety of small details 
such as the scholastics of the Middle Ages might have delighted in 
debating. 

A final weakness worth emphasizing is that codification tends to 
obscure reasons and principles. Much of the original meaning and 
intention has been lost from the 1908 code. As a result the approach to 
cataloguing becomes less and less a matter of comprehending principles 
and more and more a matter of the mere learning of arbitrary rules and 
definitions. Thus elements of cataloguing practice that were introduced 
for historicat reasons come to be accepted and perpetuated without any 
understanding of why the rule was made. For example, there was sound 
reason for introducing the cataloguing form known as hanging indention. 
That reason no longer exists, yet the form carries on and receives new 
emphasis in the proposed new code. Survivals of this kind tend to make 
the teaching and the practice of cataloguing mere techniques. 

Since the proposed revision of the A.L.A. cataloguing code has the 
weaknesses of the legalistic point of view, it is accordingly to be deprecated 
strongly. The dignity of cataloguing as an art calling for the display of 
intelligence and sound judgment is something that stands in sharp con- 
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trast to a tendency that would so define and regulate that cataloguers 
would need little more enterprise than good clerks. 

Perfectionism.—Since the legalistic approach to cataloguing is the 
principal danger to be watched at present, there is little need to discuss 
the perfectionistic and bibliographic approaches in detail. 

The perfectionist cataloguer is guided by the compelling desire to 
catalogue a book in all respects so well that the job will be done once and 
for all. In 1935 the Library of Congress promulgated a definition of 
cataloguing along such lines. Every detail on the catalogue card is 
verified according to some authority, nothing has been omitted, and all 
users of the library now and in the future must be satisfied with the 
product. 

The error behind the perfectionist theory is that so far no cataloguer 
has succeeded in doing work that would last indefinitely. Invariably one 
generation of cataloguers does over the work of its predecessors. This 
fact is clear from the history of older libraries. The library of Harvard 
University has had a dozen or more catalogues since 1764. 

Obviously there is much to be said for a theory of cataloguing which 
will not be rapidly outmoded. Ways and means must be found to make 
cataloguing products endure. Yet re-cataloguing proceeds apace in many 
a library, while classification, subject headings, and other details are 
constantly subject to change with the lapse of time. Tastes and needs 
change continually, and with them go the elements in cataloguing that are 
based on taste or the needs of the time. 

The perfectionist cataloguer has been overwhelmed by the enormous 
masses of material constantly flowing into twentieth-century libraries. 
As a result many libraries have accumulated considerable arrears of 
cataloguing, material has sometimes been temporarily processed, records 
may be made inadequately or temporarily with the expectation that the 
work will be done over more fully at a later date, and at the time the cost 
of cataloguing increases. Perhaps even more disconcerting is the fact 
that if there were time and opportunity, owing to less pressure from the 
current work, much good work could be done polishing up what has been 
accomplished in the past and planning for the future. 

So the judgment on perfectionism must be that, although efficient 
technical work is to be desired in cataloguing, perfectionism is not 
necessary to such work. The time element is the great foe of perfection- 
ism. Catalogues cannot be created at one stroke; they contain many 
inconsistencies and imperfections. Many of these inconsistencies and 
imperfections hurt no one but the perfectionist. 

Bibliographical Cataloguing—The relationship between cataloguing 
and bibliography has been a difficult one to define. The two have many 
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points of contact and many elements incommon. Their history has been 
intertwined in many respects. 

The bibliographical theory of cataloguing attempts to make catalogu- 
ing into a branch of descriptive bibliography. The collation and the 
bibliographical notes are much affected. They become detailed to a 
degree. This detail is right and proper in its own place; it does harm 
when it is applied to everyday cataloguing. For example, much processed 
material is being produced and catalogued to-day. How much of it 
needs to be collated in the detailed way that the printed book is? It is 
not at all uncommon, when bibliographical details are overemphasized, 
for the collation to become a meaningless conglomeration of terms which 
puzzle even the most experienced cataloguer. 

Descriptive notes, such as ‘“‘ Head and tail pieces,” ‘* Title vignette,” 
“ Tilustrated lining-papers,” tend to fill up the catalogue card without 
serving any real library or bibliographic function. Some of these formal 
descriptive notes are fortunately passing into disuse, and more could do so 
without loss. Examples of notes that are drifting from use are “* Plates 
printed on both sides,”’ “‘ Title in red and black,” and “* Reprinted in part 
from various periodicals,” the latter being for a volume of poems. 

Kaiser’s criterion of cataloguing reads: the minimum of cost and effort 
in conformity with the best use of the library. It is from the practical 
point of view that the problem of bibliographic cataloguing must be 
approached. The card catalogue is at best a barrier between the reader 
and the book. ‘ To the books themselves ! ’’ must be the motto for as 
much as possible. 

The ordinary book and the rare book commonly need little biblio- 
graphic description ; the one because it is ordinary, the other because there 
are printed bibliographies to provide much of the description. It is an 
intermediate type of book, the one that belongs in a local collection or 
highly developed s special collection, that t may call for r more detailed work 
from time to time. Such books are not treated as ordinary holdings and 
are not so likely to be listed in readily available and well-known biblio- 
graphies. * 

The Pragmatic Theory —Many libraries have for long been conducting 
their cataloguing along purely practical lines. Rules hold and decisions 
are made only to the extent that seems desirable from a practical point of 
view. As a consequence nothing is pushed to an extreme, and hence the 
rules and definitions have no opportunity to become ends in themselves. 

The quality of cataloguing in such libraries is satisfactory, because it 
has been developed with the practical needs of the library constantly in 
mind. The legalistic cataloguer would not approve of its standards 
because they have not been defined to any very great extent; the per- 
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fectionist cataloguer would dislike the omissions and the failure to check 
enough authorities; while the bibliographical cataloguer would think the 
job only half-done. 

It is difficult to systematize cataloguing according to the pragmatic 
theory. In the first place, standards and practices need to be set for a 
number of types of library. Where the legalistic code is likely to set one 
standard, ignoring the needs of certain types of libraries, or leading to a 
degree of standardization whether wisely or not, the pragmatic emphasizes 
the differing needs of various types of library. The school library, the 
special library, the popular public library, the reference library, the 
college library, and the university library—all these have differing require- 
ments, and to standardize their cataloguing would result in-much harm. 
There have been standardizing tendencies: the A.L.A. cataloguing code, 
the use of Library of Congress cards, the development of union catalogues, 
and the teaching of cataloguing in library schools. Some but not all of 
this standardization has been good. For example, all types of libraries 
can and should use Library of Congress cards—not necessarily all avail- 
able Library of Congress cards, but still some; yet this does not mean 
that such libraries should adopt any more Library of Congress standards 
than are right and proper for their particular type of institution. 

The forgotten man of cataloguing is the college library. The last 
annual report of the Library of Congress showed that the principal user 
of Library of Congress cards is the college library. One-half the cards 
sold by the Card Division go to college libraries. But the A.L.A. 
cataloguing code of 1908 was made without regard to college libraries. 
It was made for “ larger libraries of a scholarly character,” + and there was 
not a single representative of the college library on the editorial com- 
mittee. The college library has found it expedient to use Library of 
Congress cards and to follow the A.L.A. cataloguing code. There are 
many college libraries but relatively few large, scholarly libraries. More 
attention should be paid to the needs of these many libraries, and they 
should more frequently express their requirements. 

The A.L.A. List of subject headings presents an interesting study from 
this point of view It was one of the very few tools worked out for the 
medium-sized library. The effectiveness of that list and the satisfaction 
which everyone who used it had for it seem to indicate that the medium- 
sized library may have an important stabilizing: réle in cataloguing 
practice. The A.L.A. List of subject headings is dead and should never be 
brought back to life, but its significance should not be forgotten. Per- 
haps more tools should be worked out with the interests of the medium- 
sized library at heart; perhaps this type of library should be willing to 

1 Catalogue rules (Chicago: American Library Association, 1908), p. viii. 
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take on more responsibility and leadership in cataloguing councils. 

Rules specially worked out for large scholarly libraries did not result 
in plain sailing for those libraries. The biggest of them—the Library of 
Congress—steadily lost ground, acquiring annually some thirty thousand 
more books than could be catalogued on this basis. When the cumulative 
effect began to be felt, the Library of Congress had amassed several million 
uncatalogued books. The cataloguing system had plainly broken down, 
At present the old rules need simplification, not amplification, if the 
Library of Congress is to carry on. In other words, a practical set of 
cataloguing rules must be drawn up for such a library. The day of the 
legalistic, perfectionistic, or bibliographic cataloguer is over ; the day of the 
pragmatic cataloguer has begun. 

If this is true for the Library of Congress, it must apply likewise to the 
other large scholarly libraries of the country. No regular library need 
calls for more detailed cataloguing than that done at the Library of 
Congress. Other libraries, then, should simplify their cataloguing and 
should adopt the practical point of view. Consequently, the new 
cataloguing code ought to be drawn up from that standpoint. 

(To be concluded.) 


“The Most-travelled Libraries in the World” 


Derrick J. Bott 


HE Merchant Navy to-day is News. If it were not for the men of 
the merchant ships who bring food, raw materials, and armaments 
from overseas, Britain would soon be forced to he: knees. The 
Battle of the Atlantic is now being won; that such large forces of U-boats 
have been employed shows that the enemy are fully aware of the moment- 
ous issues involved. By the improvement of working conditions the 
authorities are helping to maintain the morale of the men engaged on a 
very difficult, dangerous, and frequently thankless task. It is a justifiable 
grouse of the seamen that it has taken a war to effect improvement in 
working conditions. Nevertheless, the last century has seen an amazing 
advance. Part of this is due to the work of the British Sailors’ Society, 
which runs an “‘ Ocean Libraries Service ” for the Merchant Navy. The 
following facts may be of interest in giving a glimpse of a little-known 
library scheme. 
The British Sailors’ Society was founded in 1818. In those days 
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hips were frequently at sea for months together ; for example, Enterprise, 
he first steam vessel to round the Cape, took nearly four months from 
ondon to Calcutta in 1825, while the average time for the Atlantic cross- 
ing was a month. Conditions were often appalling, and the men little 
better than beasts. It has been said that “ they were, without doubt, the 
hardest men in the world, the most reckless, the most lawless, and, in 
ome cases, the most fearless.”” Steam has demanded a higher type of 
man, and conquered distance so that now the same voyages take days 
nstead of months. In spite of this there are many dull hours in the 

amped life of a ship, and the Society “ recognizes the provision of 
standard libraries and reading material as one of its essential services to 
sailors.” These Floating Libraries chiefly consisted of donated books, 
but in 1924 the service was reorganized, provision was made for the 
purchase of suitable books, and it was renamed ‘“‘ The Ocean Libraries 
Service.” 

Expenses are met entirely by voluntary subscription—£5 entitling 
“the donor to present a library to a ship with the name of the giver 
engraved on the cabinet,” while £100 will install and permanently main- 
tain a library. The service seems to be organized on the lines of a 
county library, ships corresponding to “‘ centres,” and the Exchange 
Stations to “‘ branches.” There are forty-two of these stations in ports, 
mostly British, all over the world. In 1937 there were 1,000 libraries on 
900 ships, representing 147 shipping firms, 1,782 exchanges were made and 
220 new libraries installed. There is no mention of the total stock, which 
must fluctuate considerably. To aid speed in exchange there is a library 
van in London which travelled 10,000 miles in one year “‘ up and down 
the docks from the Pool to Gravesend.” 

The books, approximately twenty-four in number, are packed in a 
cabinet with double doors which open like a cupboard when the cabinet 
stands on end, and this accommodates two shelves of books. Each box 
consists of fiction and non-fiction (a typical box had 30 per cent. non- 
fiction). There are also special cases of technical books recommended 
by the Central Board of the Shipping Federation. It is interesting to note 
that the various shipping firms willingly co-operate in the Society’s work. 

An interesting development of the work is the special service, by 
arrangement with Trinity House, for the provision of libraries in light- 
houses and lightships. The men are on lonely duty for long periods, often 
months at a time, and the mental strain can be very serious. Ina brochure 
issued by the Society there is a very interesting photograph of one of the 
libraries on its return from Shackleton’s Discovery II Expedition, after 
two years in the Antarctic. The books certainly look as if they had been 
well used. No list is given, but Edward Shackleton in his description of 
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the Ellesmere Land Expedition, 1934-5, mentions several of | thei 
favourites—Prescott: Conquest of Mexico; Wells: Work, wealth, ani 
happiness of mankind; and, most popular of all, Allen: Anthony Adverse, 
Fowler’s English usage, the Oxford concise dictionary, and Whitaker’ 
almanack were in continual demand. 

The war has of course affected the Ocean Libraries considerably, 
Demand is far more urgent, and the problems of supply have increased, 
For example, four of the ‘* branches ” have had to close down—they wer 
situated at Hamburg, Antwerp, Rotterdam, and Havre, but new stations 
have been opened elsewhere, 257 libraries have been installed in merchant 
ships, Royal Fleet auxiliaries, minesweepers, and other small craft, but 
108 have been lost through enemy action. 

Below is a list of the books in a typical case. 


The BIBLE 

Bentley . ‘ . Freedom, farewell ! 

Bindloss . i . Liberationist. 

Buchan. ‘ . Prince of the captivity. 

Christie . ; . Mysterious Mr. Quin. 
Farjeon. ‘ . Fancy-dress ball. 

Farnol ; ‘i . Winds of fortune. 

Groundsell. ‘ . - Lunatic spy. 

Hyne. , ‘ . Further adventures of Captain Kettle. 
Lecky ‘ . . Wrinkles on practical navigation. 
Le Queux . ‘ . Count’s chauffeur. 

Manual of seamanship, Vol. I. 

Mason , . Fire over England. 

Oppenheim + . Jennerton & Co. 

Orczy ; ; . Sir Percy hits back. 

Pears Cyclopedia. 

Rohmer. ; . Bat flies low. 

Sabatini . ‘ . Romances of the sea. 

Sapper ‘ ‘ . Return of Bull-dog Drummond. 
Sayers P > . Unpleasantness at the Bellona club. 
Steinhauer . ‘ . Kaiser’s master spy. 

Walsh : p . While rivers run. 

Walton. ‘ . Know your own ship, 

Wells ; ‘ . Autocracy of Mr. Parham. 
Wodehouse ‘i . Lord Emsworth and others. 
Wyndham . . . Feminine frailty. 
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Divisional Activities 


E. M. Exley 
October 1941—March 1942 


; HERE appear to be two schools of thought with regard to the best 
method of keeping interest alive in the Divisions in war-time. A 

few Divisions, for example, the Greater London Division, are 
attempting to hold meetings almost on a pre-war scale. Joint meetings 
with the appropriate Branch of the Library Association are still the rule 
in many parts of the country. Attention has been centred on the visits of 
Mr. McColvin, his enquiry into war conditions in our libraries and all our 
suggestions for possible post-war development. A great deal of discus- 
sion has taken place and the Greater London and the South Wales 
Divisions have forwarded through the A.A.L. concrete proposals con- 
cerned mainly with the recruitment, training, and status of library staffs, 
that being the peculiar province of A.A.L. members. Until Mr. 
McColvin’s Memorandum appears, however, we have no detailed scheme 
for discussion. 

Certain Divisions find that war-time conditions, added to their normal 
difficulties, make meetings almost impossible. These Divisions are 
endeavouring to retain interest by means of Newsletters or Bulletins, 
which have the added advantage that they can be sent on to the men in 
the Forces. The Devon and Cornwall and the Wessex Divisions have 
several such numbers to their credit. The latest convert to this school of 
thought is the East Midland Division. The Secretary, Miss M. Noble, 
County Library, Halifax Place, Nottingham, will be glad to hear from 
assistants in this Division who would care to co-operate. She would like 
items of local news and constructive criticism from any who have both 
time and inclination to supply them. Please remember that when you 
receive the Newsletter it should be posted on to the next library on the list 
§ within a day or two or the news becomes greatly out of date before it gets 

round the Division. 

The Yorkshire Division sent me a programme of the Annual General 
Meeting which was held at Wakefield in September last. The technical 
interest appears to have been in the inspection of the West Riding “‘ shop ” 
branches at Linthwaite and Slaithwaite. After the annual business 
meeting, Mr. B. Oliph Smith spoke on ‘“‘ Temporary expedients.” 
Details of other Annual General Meetings have not reached me, though 
in most cases I have been informed of 1942 Officers and Committees... If 
your Division is alive and vigorous please let me know what it is doing. 
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the Ellesmere Land Expedition, 1934-5, mentions several of thei 
favourites—Prescott: Conquest of Mexico; Wells: Work, wealth, an 
happiness of mankind; and, most popular of all, Allen: Anthony Advers: 
Fowler’s English usage, the Oxford concise dictionary, and Whitaker 
almanack were in continual demand. 

The war has of course affected the Ocean Libraries considerably, 
Demand is far more urgent, and the problems of supply have increased; 
For example, four of the “‘ branches ” have had to close down—they we 
situated at Hamburg, Antwerp, Rotterdam, and Havre, but new station 
have been opened elsewhere, 257 libraries have been installed in merchan} 


ships, Royal Fleet auxiliaries, minesweepers, and other small craft, bull; 


108 have been lost through enemy action. 
Below is a list of the books in a typical case. 


The BIBLE 

Bentley. ‘ . Freedom, farewell ! 
Bindloss . . . Liberationist. 
Buchan. ‘ . Prince of the captivity. 
Christie . ‘ . Mysterious Mr. Quin. 
Farjeon. ‘ . Fancy-dress ball. 
Farnol , ; . Winds of fortune. 
Groundsell. . - Lunatic spy. 


Hyne. 7 ; . Further adventures of Captain Kettle. 
Lecky ‘ j . Wrinkles on practical navigation. 


Le Queux . ‘ . Count’s chauffeur. 

Manual of seamanship, Vol. I. 

Mason ‘ : . Fire over England. 
Oppenheim Se . Jennerton & Co. 

Orezy ; ; . Sir Percy hits back. 

Pears Cyclopedia. 

Rohmer . ; . Bat flies low. 

Sabatini . ‘ . Romances of the sea. 

Sapper . j . Return of Bull-dog Drummond. 
Sayers ; , . Unpleasantness at the Bellona club. 
Steinhauer . ‘ . Kaiser’s master spy. 

Walsh - ; . While rivers run. 

Walton. j . Know your own ship. 

Wells A ‘ . Autocracy of Mr. Parham. 
Wodehouse ‘ . Lord Emsworth and others. 
Wyndham . ‘ . Feminine frailty. 
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Divisions have forwarded through the A.A.L. concrete proposals con- 
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that being the peculiar province of A.A.L. members. Until Mr. 
McColvin’s Memorandum appears, however, we have no detailed scheme 
for discussion. 

Certain Divisions find that war-time conditions, added to their normal 
difficulties, make meetings almost impossible. These Divisions are 
endeavouring to retain interest by means of Newsletters or Bulletins, 
which have the added advantage that they can be sent on to the men in 
the Forces. The Devon and Cornwall and the Wessex Divisions have 
several such numbers to their credit. The latest convert to this school of 
thought is the East Midland Division. The Secretary, Miss M. Noble, 
County Library, Halifax Place, Nottingham, will be glad to hear from 
assistants in this Division who would care to co-operate. She would like 
items of local news and constructive criticism from any who have both 
time and inclination to supply them. Please remember that when you 
receive the Newsletter it should be posted on to the next library on the list 
within a day or two or the news becomes greatly out of date before it gets 
round the Division. 

The Yorkshire Division sent me a programme of the Annual General 
Meeting which was held at Wakefield in September last. The technical 
interest appears to have been in the inspection of the West Riding “‘ shop ” 
branches at Linthwaite and Slaithwaite. After the annual business 
meeting, Mr. B. Oliph Smith spoke on “‘ Temporary expedients.” 
Details of other Annual General Meetings have not reached me, though 
in most cases I have been informed of 1942 Officers and Committees. . If 
your Division is alive and vigorous please let me know what it is doing. 
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These Libraries 


INSBURY Borough Council has approved a proposal for redecor, 
Fix and refurnishing the Central Juvenile Library which, states 
Public Libraries Committee, has never been properly furnished sing 

it was opened in 1892. 
The Evening standard. 


The chairman said that could be left to the library helpers, but th 
could understand that evacuees generally were so delighted at going ho 
that the return of library books would appear to them to be very u 
important. 

The Dartmouth chronicle. 


Loss oF STAFF.—Alderman A. E. Higham, replying, said they woul 
be very lucky to have a library going at all in six months’ time. Librari¢ 
were not a reserved occupation. They had lost the Deputy Librariag 
the Chief Assistant, and now the Chief Librarian was going, and t 
only male member of the staff had given in his resignation. 


The Haslingden observer. 


“It is not safe for the girls to be left in an institution like this, in t 
black-out, without a man along with them,” he added. 
Provost Todd.—‘‘I am in agreement with you. Practically no o 


comes in after the black-out.” 
The Montrose standard. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR LIBRARY COMMITTEE.—Councillor John Grierso 
at the meeting of the District Council on Monday, suggested that it woul 
be a convenience for members of the public library if the books wer 
grouped under the name of each author. Where an author was repre 
sented by several books this system would be a great convenience 
Councillor Percy Wilson, chairman of the library committee, pointed o 
that there was a complete catalogue of the books and the public had acce 
to it. However, he promised that Councillor Grierson’s suggestiot 
would be considered. 


North Cheshire herald and Hyde reporter. 


Mr. Austin mentioned a complaint of the condition of the books, some 


of which were said to be not fit to take home. 
Mr. Wills said they would find this in most libraries, and their book 
were as good as those anywhere else. 
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The Chairman said some books were so popular they never seemed to 
be in, and it was difficult to get hold of them. He suggested that they 
4@ should increase the grant to £20, and this was agreed. 

Tamworth herald. 


Librarians probably have a tough time of it, and some of them are 
doubtless passionately attached to their fine profession, but they don’t 
necessarily make good subjects for novels. 

The New Yorker. 


“There is nothing unorthodox in changing to a better form if the 
development of a subject makes this change desirable. The Library of 
Congress makes such changes in its list of subject headings from time to 
time when change is considered desirable. To illustrate: at one time the 
Library of Congress used the subject Electric light, but later changed to 
lm Electric lighting.”’’—From “‘ List of Subjects heading for small libraries,” 
‘by Minnie E. Sears. 


Man, what a day that must have been in the library ! 
The New Yorker. 


Correspondence 


THE EpITor, 
THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 

Sir,— 

For women in the library profession two attitudes of mind are 
possible with regard to the war. 

We may consider it to be of supreme importance that the service 
should be unimpaired by ill-trained or reduced staff. This, because 
libraries are the most concrete manifestation in this country of the 
esthetic and moral principles for which we are fighting. If once these 
vital centres of culture should be forced to close down or lower their 
standard, the public would suffer and the status of libraries after the war 
be jeopardized. To the men and women who have helped to build up 
the Library Association the thought of this will give even more pain 
than to those of us who have but lately embarked on this deliberately 
chosen career. 

But do we really believe that such permanent values as those instilled 
by art and learning will cease to be, even if the spreading of esthetic ideas 
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is for a short time abandoned? May this never become necessary: but 
the time has come when every fit woman should consider very seriously 
whether she is doing her utmost to bring the war to an end. It is nota 
glamorous or in any way a glorious situation—war is neither of these 
things ; it is a question of whether each one of us dare risk the possibility 
of defeat, even in an heroic effort to keep one good thing alive. If we are 
quite certain that we could not do better service elsewhere, let us remain 
where we are. But can every junior assistant claim that ‘‘ her responsi- 
bility to the public ” (see February number of the L.A. Record, p. 13— 
“* Women in the library service”) is imperative, simply because she has 
proved herself to have an elementary knowledge of library routine ? 

In view of the National Service Acts, the ultimate responsibility 
devolves in theory upon the Ministry of Labour in collaboration with the 
local authorities, who. have in many cases consulted their chief librarian 


before making a decision. What librarian has not immediately declaredf 
all his staff to be doing essential war work? Thus, we have taken it upon} 


ourselves to ignore a most grave threat to our civilization, while the 


nation is crying out for our help—we, who consider ourselves adequate tof) 


distribute good sense to the people. 
Yours faithfully, 
APRIL O’RIORDAN. 


Tue Eprror, 
THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 


Sr,— 

The attitude of H.M. Government towards the Public Library 
movement seems extremely uncertain. That movement cannot be both 
a service of National importance and one to which the Schedule of 
Reserved Occupations does not apply. It seems likely that now only 
male chief librarians of an advanced age will be retained, and there is no 


valid guarantee that the vast majority of female assistants will not also} 


be called up. 

One can imagine a communication from the Library Association 
arriving in the Ministerial office and evoking some such comment as 
“‘Oh, here are those Library Association people bothering us again. 
Just send them a reassuring answer. Wecanstill do as we please when the 
time comes.” Meanwhile we preen ourselves and cry “ official recogni- 
tion.” Then comes the awakening, and more representations, rivalling 
in intensity the campaign against the purchase tax on books. 

We may well ask why this indifferent attitude towards cultural values 
persists in Government circles. Is it possible that the vague theoretical 
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liberalism, in which public libraries were cradled, is not enough? Does 
it fail to guarantee our existence? If so, must we not work. towards a 
Society which cherishes the samejvalues as the library movement, values 
which we are now defending against the burners of books, if we are 
fighting for anything at all. 

Mr. Shepherd reminded us that Stalin had a definite plan of propa- 
ganda action for libraries in territory occupied by the enemy. So appar- 
ently in one modern State the importance of libraries is recognized. At 
least the Soviet Government is aware that literature does and must exist as 
a formative influence, and does not remember it only when confronted 
by public or professional agitation. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. F. PREBBLE. 





Air Power and Civilization 


By M. J. BERNARD DAVY. An authoritative historical survey, with 
a severe indictment of the way man has used flight, and interesting 
suggestions for future development. Illustrated 8s 6d net 


Plan for Africa 


By RITA HINDEN. This Fabian Society Colonial Bureau report demands 
the spending of large sums in furnishing the peoples of our Colonial 
Empire with essential public services. Introduction by A. Creech 
Jones, M.P. Maps 7s 6d net 


The Awakening of Western 
Legal Thought 


By MAX HAMBURGER. Revealing the heritage of ancient thought on 
Law and the State, and on Right and Wrong, the author contends that 
it is education which enables man properly to grasp the concept of 
law and justice. 10s 6d net 
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SOUND VALUES 


We are justly proud of the fact that our 
success as Library Re-binders during the past 
27 years has been won solely on MERIT. 


FEATURES OF VALUES 


|. WORKMANSHIP. @ a are 


Always Reliable and 
2. MATERIALS « Always as Specified 


Range and Variety 
3. STYLES sd Unequalled 


CompareFavourably 
4. PRICES @ with Lowest 

for Similar Work 
inventors of the new process for Book Lettering now 


in International use. Inventors of Magazine Cases 
with Locking Device 


« 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL 


“* After poy checking every volume of our last 
batch of over 1,000 volumes, I would like to com- 
pliment you on your work by saying that your 
advertisement is a modest one and that you justify 
every statement in it.” 

A Public Librarian with over 30 years’ ¢xperience. 
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DUNN & WILSON, LIMITED 
BELLEVUE BINDERY 
FALKIRK 


























